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Consumers’ Cooperation 


Since the publication of a comprehensive article on “The 
Consumers’ Cooperative Movement” in INFORMATION 
Service for March 18, 1933, there have been a number of 
major developments, including an increasing interest in 
the movement on the part of religious leaders and organi- 
zations, which are here reviewed. Numerous discussions 
of consumers’ buying power, and of ways and means 
whereby consumers may protect themselves and organize 
their interests, have taken place during the past six years. 
It was recently estimated by the Department of Commerce 
that the total income of the people of the United States 
in 1934 was only about 60 per cent of what it was in 1929. 
During this same period there was a tremendous decline 
in the incomes of many consumers. A survey conducted 
by the Business Week (New York), in 1930, indicated 
that persons with annual incomes of less than $3,000 con- 
sumed more than 67 per cent of the goods and services 
of the nation. 


It has been said that because all the people are con- 
sumers from the day of birth until the day of death, 
consuming interests are largely neglected. However, it 
must be recognized that the organization of consumers is 
a different problem from the organization of producers. 
Consumers are not a relatively homogeneous group, as the 
producers of citrus fruit or the workers in the garment 
trades are. Although some portions of the population only 
consume and never produce, most adults are not only 
consumers but producers as well. A group of industrial 
workers in the garment trades may work zealously in 
order to secure for themselves a larger monetary return 
from the consumers’ market for their products, even 
though their own status as consumers of clothing is af- 
fected. Undoubtedly, the dominant tendency of our soci- 
ety has been to organize producer interest to the serious 
neglect of consumer interest. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF CONSUMERS’ COOPERATION 


The principles of the consumers’ cooperative movement 
are very old. They were worked out over 90 years ago 
by a group of 28 poor weavers (one of them a woman) 
in the town of Rochdale, England. In many quarters they 
are known as “the Rochdale principles.” They provide 
for a relatively democratic method of the organization of 
economic processes. Membership is open to all persons ; 
the rate of return on capital is limited (frequently to the 
prevailing rate of interest in the community) ; each mem- 

t has but one vote; surplus is returned to members in 
the degree to which they have made use of the organiza- 
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tion—the so-called patronage dividend. Ordinarily con- 
sumers’ cooperation starts with a local society. As more 
local societies are formed they are federated. The theory 
of consumers’ cooperation is that eventually consumers 
will organize themselves not only to distribute but also 
to produce. In England, for example, this has meant the 
organization of factories which have supplied materials 
for the retail stores. In the case of food, the plan breaks 
down, for the simple reason that the small family-sized 
farm competes successfully with large scale farming enter- 
prises. As far as we know, consumers’ cooperatives in 
the United States have not engaged in farm production 
and probably will not do so. 

The leaders of consumers’ cooperation are urging their 
principles as peculiarly applicable to present day society 
with its great stress and confusion. They contend that 
consumers’ cooperation provides a peaceful method for 
reorganization of our economic processes ; that it is pecu- 
liarly in accord with the American tradition of democracy ; 
that it is a middle road which will avoid the dangers of 
dictatorships dominated either by the extreme right or 
the extreme left. 


EXTENT OF THE MOVEMENT 


There appears to have been a steady development of 
consumers’ cooperation throughout the depression ; in fact, 
there is much evidence that the depression has stimulated 
the movement. Certainly large numbers of people have 
been confronted with the necessity of making savings in 
their purchases. A significant item on the expansion of 
the movement was that appearing in the Business Week 
for April 20, 1935, entitled “Consumer Co-ops on the Up.” 
“Although retailers have not been greatly concerned about 
the co-op movement in the past, they are beginning to 
take note of it with considerable misgivings.” Business 
Week quotes Retailing (New York) as saying that high 
prices and low wages are the forces which are driving 
consumers to closer cooperation. The Cooperative League 
of the U. S. A., the educational agency of consumers’ 
cooperative societies in the United States, estimates that 
the total membership of consumers’ cooperative societies 
in 1935 is 40 per cent greater than in 1929. The League 
states that there are about 6,600 consumers’ cooperative 
societies in the nation with about 1,800,000 members. 
These are made up of the following groups: 500 societies 
operating general retail stores, 3,000 credit unions, 1,600 
farmers’ purchasing associations, 1,500 associations or- 
ganized to provide housing, restaurants, bakeries, insur- 
ance and mail order services. It is estimated that the 
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total volume of business done by these associations and 
societies amounts to $365,000,000 a year. 

Numerous illustrations could be given of consumers’ 
cooperation but only a few can be cited here, mainly from 
recent publications of the Cooperative League. There are 
49 cooperative societies on college campuses. In Minne- 
sota cooperatives handling gasoline are now the second 
largest oil distributors in the state. The consumers’ co- 
operative association of North Kansas City is shipping 20 
tank cars of gasoline each working day directly to 275 
local retail cooperatives. The Midland Cooperative Whole- 
sale, which serves 120 local cooperatives in Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Iowa, increased its 1934 business 70 per 
cent over that of the previous year. In 1934 a new co- 
operative life insurance association was started in Minne- 
sota with 500 members. Kenneth Dameron, professor of 
marketing at Ohio State University, estimates that 1,500 
new cooperatives were organized throughout the nation 
during the past 12 months. 


A study made by the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and published in the Monthly Labor Review 
(Washington) for November, 1934, revealed “remarkable 
resistance to unusually adverse conditions” among 695 
local consumers’ distributing agencies which were studied 
during 1933. This is the fourth such study the Bureau 
has made, the three previous ones covering the years 1920, 
1925 and 1929. 

Some of the most remarkable gains have been made by 
the purchasing cooperatives organized by farmers. A 
recent report of the Farm Credit Administration, Wash- 
ington, indicated that there were 1,600 such associations 
with a total membership of more than 500,000 farmers, 
doing a yearly business of over $140,000,000. Cooperative 
purchasing among farmers dates back to the 1860’s or 
even earlier. Development was slow, however. In 1913, 
only 111 such associations were reported. By 1915 there 
were 275. The report of the Farm Credit Administration 
makes the following generalization: “Cooperative pur- 
chasing associations have made excellent progress during 
the depression.” It should be noted in this connection that 
about 50 per cent of the cooperative marketing associa- 
tions organized among farmers also do some purchasing 
for their members in addition to marketing. (Farmers’ 
marketing cooperatives are not discussed in this number. 
In 1925 this Department made a study, published under 
the title of Social Aspects of Farmers’ Cooperative Mar- 
keting.) The Eastern States Farmers’ Exchange, a 
farmers’ cooperative purchasing association, with head- 
quarters at Springfield, Mass., reported a total of 56,200 
members in 1934, a gain of 7,700 members over 1933. The 
Exchange was organized in 1918 for the cooperative pur- 
chasing of feed, seed and fertilizer. The annual turnover 
by volume has increased from 4,290 tons in 1918 to more 
than 315,000 tons in 1934. 

In New York City, Consumers’ Cooperative Services 
has completed its fifteenth year and has established a 
chain of 11 cafeterias. In addition the society maintains 
its own bake-shop, has encouraged the development of a 
cooperative which owns an apartment house and some 
of its members are also members of a credit union. The 
cooperative was organized in 1921 by a small group of 
professional people. It has paid special attention to wage 
rates and at the time of the adoption of the NRA code for 
restaurants Consumers’ Cooperative Services found itself 
paying wages 30 per cent higher than the code required. 
In gross figures the Cooperative paid $10,000 more an- 
nually to its employes than was required under the code. 


In the report of the society for 1935 appear the following 
significant sentences: “Maintaining our wages in the face 
of depression competition has been a major job for four 
years. We have kept up the fight for two reasons. First, 
there is no hope for a better world in human terms with- 
out better living conditions for the great multitude of 
minimum wage earners and their families. Second, only 
as consumer buying power is put into all hands can in- 
dustry’s wheels run steadily to put stability into our eco- 
nomic system... .” The directors of the Cooperative have 
recently adopted a policy which calls for a salary limit 
that will be five times the minimum wage. Consumers’ 
Cooperative Services has each year devoted part of its 
surplus to an educational program looking toward the 
expansion of the movement. It has also paid patronage 
dividends continually in addition to paying a fixed return 
on the capital invested by its members. 

The United States Bureau of Labor Statistics recently 
studied cooperative housing associations in New York 
City. Data were furnished by 21 organizations. The 
oldest of these was organized in 1916, The median monthly 
rental for the apartments was between $40 and $45. The 
total assets of the 21 societies were nearly $2,250,000. 
They employed 38 full time and 7 part time workers. 
These were all cooperative societies operating on the 
Rochdale principles. 


Crepit UNIONS 


The credit union has been called a “baby bank.” As 
we have noted, there are now more than 3,000 credit 
unions in the United States. It is estimated by the Credit 
Union National Association, Boston, that three-fourths of 
this number have been organized since 1929. During the 
month of March, 1935, it was reported that 4 credit unions 
were being organized each day. 

Generally, credit unions meet the short-term credit 
needs of individuals with low incomes. In a great many 
cases these are persons who cannot secure accommodations 
through commercial banks. Thus, a credit union is in 
reality a bank adapted to the needs of the average worker 
in industry and trade. A credit union receives savings 
from its members. It also makes loans to its members, 
as a rule without collateral but usually on the security of 
endorsed notes. The credit union idea originated in 
Germany in 1848, In 1909 the Massachusetts Credit 
Union Law was passed. Now 38 states and the District 
of Columbia have laws authorizing the organization and 
providing for the supervision of credit unions. They are 
frequently organized among the employes of a single 
corporation but within recent years there have been such 
new developments as rural credit unions among Roman 
Catholic parishes, and farmers generally have shown an 
increasing interest in the idea. 

A new federal law permits federal charters for credit 
unions, which is of particular help to those states which 
do not have credit union laws. Federal charters for credit 
unions are granted by the Farm Credit Administration, 
Washington, and this agency functions for all unions 
whether among farmers or in the cities. According to an 
announcement on September 4, 1935, a total of 491 new 
credit unions have received charters since the federal 
Credit Union Act was passed in 1934. 

The Farm Credit Administration recently received data 
from 1,400 credit unions. These showed that the average 
credit union had a membership of 250 persons and that 
the average saving per member was $60; the average loan 
made was for $100; the average assets per society were 
nearly $20,000. The report indicates that for the country 
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as a whole the combined membership of the more than 
3,000 unions is about 750,000 persons and the combined 
savings more than $45,000,000. A recent estimate of the 
Farm Credit Administration indicated that the membership 
in credit unions throughout the United States was in- 
creasing at the rate of about 25,000 persons per month. 


A CooperaTIVE Orper House 
A new idea in the consumers’ cooperative movement 
was the organization in 1933 of a mail order house known 


as Cooperative Distributors, Inc., with headquarters at 30 
Irving Place, New York City. Cooperative Distributors 


has shown steady growth. Membership is open to indi- — 


yiduals and to non-profit organizations. A wide variety 
of products are distributed, including office supplies, pa- 
per, drugs, foods, automobile tires, clothing, soap, type- 
writers, etc. At the third annual meeting of Cooperative 
Distributors, held on May 27, 1935, more than 1,101 
members were represented. During March, 1935, Cooper- 
ative Distributors did a business of over $8,000. It pub- 
lishes a bulletin called Consumers Defender, which com- 
bines a catalogue of its products with contributed articles 
containing information of interest to consumers. Sales 
are made both to members and non-members, and recently 
there have been about 2,000 purchasers. 

Cooperative Distributors has encouraged the organiza- 
tion of informal consumers’ clubs in communities, which 
may become members of the association. It has a medical 
advisory committee consisting of several physicians in 
New York who serve anonymously and have rendered 
valuable advice in regard to the distribution of drugs, 
food, cosmetics, etc. It has paid special attention to the 
distribution of products produced under the union label 
and its announcements indicate that it aims particularly 
to serve farmers, industrial workers, and professional 
persons, 


SoctaL, EpUCATIONAL AND RELIGIOUS ASPECTS 


The Cooperative League of the U. S. A., previously 
mentioned, maintains a clearing house of information on 
the movement, publishes numerous pamphlets, some of 
which are listed below under current literature, and holds 
biannually a National Cooperative Congress. At the last 
session held in Chicago in October, 1934, 500 persons from 
25 states attended. Fifteen cooperative wholesales were 
represented. Persons wishing to secure information about 
consumers’ cooperation should direct their inquiries to the 
League, at 167 West 12th Street, New York, N. Y. 

Within recent years there have been many fruitful con- 
tacts between the leaders of the cooperative movement and 
leaders of religious and educational forces of the nation. 
The relationship has manifested itself in various ways. 
One has been a multitude of public pronouncements, par- 
ticularly on the part of religious leaders. Another has 
been strenuous efforts on the part of cooperative leaders 
themselves to inform the church forces about the move- 
ment, and to ask them to study it and to participate in it. 

In this connection several interesting experiments may 
be noted. One is the organization of the recreation co- 
operative with headquarters in Delaware, Ohio, which 
is this year conducting 12 cooperative recreation institutes 
in various sections of the country. The recreation cooper- 
ative is owned by its members in accordance with the 
Rochdale principles. The Indiana Farm Bureau Coop- 
trative Association has placed great emphasis on the co- 
Operative organization of recreation in connection with 
its work. The Noble County, Indiana, Farm Bureau Fed- 
ration, has actively promoted not only recreation but also 
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adult education among its members. In the states of 
Ohio and Indiana the cooperatives have been prominently 
identified with the adult education activities of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration. In these states many 
of the adult teachers paid by relief funds were educated 
in the principles of economic cooperation and conducted 
classes on the subject. 

Only brief references can be made to the many declar- 
ations and pronouncements of individuals and organiza- 
tions. Horace M. Kallen, writing in the Christian Century 
for January 9, 1935, stated his belief that “consumers’ 
cooperation is more likely than any of its rivals to enable 
all men to live the good life.” He thinks that its main 
rivals are capitalism, fascism and communism. 

Both Toyohiko Kagawa and E. Stanley Jones have 
during recent years given their specific endorsement to 
the consumers’ cooperative movement. Dr. Kagawa is an 
organizer of cooperatives. He will visit the United States 
early in 1936, and has written that “central in his purpose” 
will be the encouragement of consumers’ cooperation. Dr. 
Jones in his recent book Christ’s Alternative to Commun- 
ism (Abingdon Press, New York), says that Christians 
interested in the building of the Kingdom of God should 
start immediately “to build cooperatives of every sort.” 

An editorial appearing in the Federal Council Bulletin, 
New York, for June, 1935, says that cooperatives provide 
“a form of economic organization which is in keeping with 
the Christian ideal of brotherhood. It is a movement 
which should be eagerly encouraged by all Christians who 
have become painfully aware of the ethical inadequacy 
of our present economic structure and yet are deeply con- 
vinced that neither fascism nor communism offers any 
alternative acceptable to the Christian conscience. . . . For 
Christians the great thing about the cooperative movement 
is its spiritual possibilities—the fact that it offers a tech- 
nique for practicing brotherhood in our economic life.” 

The Social Ideals of the Churches adopted by the Fed- 
eral Council of the Churches of Christ in America in 
December, 1932, stated that “the churches should stand 
for . . . encouragement of cooperatives and other organi- 
zations among farmers and other groups.” Probably the 
most specific endorsement of consumers’ cooperation 
given by any church body was that of the New York 
East Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church at 
its session on May 11, 1935, when it adopted a report of 
its Social Service Committee urging that “pastors and 
churches study the consumers’ cooperative movement . . . 
and aid in their respective communities in the organization 
of cooperative enterprises.” The report of the Commission 
on Christian Social Action made to the Northern Baptist 
Convention in 1935 recommended “the consideration of 
types of economic organization already operating within 
the present system in which social motives are given freer 
play, such as consumers’ cooperatives for meeting con- 
sumers’ needs by pooling resources, etc., and credit unions 
in which there is a centralized fund from which loans for 
production or providential purposes are available to mem- 
bers at a fair rate of interest and on terms which recognize 
character as collateral.” 

Social effects of cooperatives were studied in 1912 by 
Rev. C. O. Gill, a secretary of the Federal Council, who 
was a member of the American Commission for the study 
of agricultural cooperation in Europe. Mr. Gill spent 6 
months visiting 12 countries. In his report, published in 
the Annual Reports of the Federal Council for 1914, he 
pointed out that “in many cooperative societies clergymen 
have played an important part.” He also stated that the 
expansion of the cooperatives was not more impressive 
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than other social effects, and that for large groups of 
people cooperation had a larger purpose than that of re- 
ducing the costs of their purchases or of increasing the 
prices of their products. “Cooperation has emancipated 
the poor farmer from the usurer. . . . Cooperation is a 
great developer of responsibility among individuals. . . . 
Illiterate men are taught to read. Neighbors who were 
enemies become friends. Many men make great sacrifices 
for the cooperative movement. Some leaders think of 
cooperation as a sort of social reform and in some cases 
almost a religion.” 

Judson Memorial Church in New York has had a 
special commission which has not ~ studied the coop- 
erative movement but encouraged the organization of 
societies. Rev. Lawrence T. Hosie, the minister, has 
emphasized the cooperative movement as one of the main 
techniques for realizing Christian brotherhood and has 
also stated his belief that the church should provide some 
of the dynamic which will insure the adoption of the 
technique. 


In June, 1935, a special state-wide conference of the 
cooperative movement held in Madison, Wisconsin, was 
attended by 100 Catholic, Protestant and Jewish clergy- 
men. Church institutes and summer conferences have had 
addresses on consumers’ cooperation. One instance was 
a course in consumer cooperation taught by Rev. Ellis 
Cowling, pastor of a community church near Waukeegan, 
Ill., and a member of the Waukeegan Trading Company, 
given at the Epworth League Institute in August, 1934, at 
Lake Geneva, Wis. Recently, the Consumers’ Cooperative 
Association of North Kansas City, Mo., employed as di- 
rector of education Rev. Joseph Myers, formerly associate 
minister of the Community Church of Kansas City. The 
Midland Cooperative Wholesale of Minneapolis, Minn., 
has engaged the services of Roy McCullough, formerly a 
college Y. M. C. A. secretary, in its education department. 


The Pennsylvania Farm Review published by the Penn- 
sylvania Farm Bureau Federation at Harrisburg, Pa., 
devoted a large portion of its August, 1935, issue to quota- 
tions from religious leaders endorsing the principles of 
consumers’ cooperation. 


CurRENT LITERATURE 


Following is a brief list of periodicals and pamphlets which 
provide information in regard to consumers’ cooperation: 


Sources of Information Regarding Cooperatives. Washington, 
D. C., Consumers’ Counsel, Agricultural Adjustment Administra- 
tion, 1935. Free. 4 pp. A useful list of government and non- 
government agencies interested in the cooperative movement. 


Learn All About Consumers’ Cooperation. New York, The 
Cooperative League, 167 West 12th Street. Single copies free. 
4 pp. A list of pamphlets, books and organizations. 


Consumers’ Cooperation. Edited by E. R. Bowen. New York, 
The Cooperative League $1.00 a year. The monthly organ of the 
consumers’ cooperative purchasing movement in the U. S. 


Consumers’ Defender. Edited by E. J. Lever, Joseph P. Kelly 
and Milton Wend. New York, Cooperative Distributors, Inc., 30 
Irving Place. A journal for consumers and a catalogue of products 
available from Cooperative Distributors. 


How Does a Consumers’ Cooperative Differ from a Commercial 
Business? New York, The Cooperative League. 1 cent. 4 pp. 
Brief primer. 


America’s Answer—Consumers’ Cooperation. By E. R. Bowen. 
New York, The Cooperative League. 10 cents. 16 pp. A vigorous 
interpretation of the cooperative movement and a call to action. 


Printed in U.S.A. 


* 


A Short Introduction to Consumers’ Cooperation. By Ellis 
Cowling. Bloomington, IIl., Central States Cooperative League, 
1935. 15 cents. 48 pp. An interpretation by a clergyman. 

The Discovery of the Consumer. By Mrs. Sidney Webb. New 
York, The Cooperative League. 15 cents. 32 pp. A brief analysis 
of the fundamentals of society based on consumers’ cooperative 
organization. 


Seeking a New World Through Cooperatives. By Carl R. 
Hutchinson. New York, The Methodist Book Concern, 1935, 
25 cents. 62 pp. A pamphlet for study and discussion. Useful for 
individuals and particularly for study groups. 


Cooperation Here and Abroad. By Hugh J. Hughes. New 
York, The Cooperative League, 1933. 10 cents. 48 pp. A com- 
prehensive treatment of consumers’ cooperation in many nations, 


Organization and Management of Consumers’ Cooperative Asso- 
ciations and Clubs. Washington, D. C., U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1934. 10 cents. 71 pp. A 
practical handbook, including model by-laws. 

Annual Report, 1934-35. New York, Consumers’ Cooperative 
Services, Inc., 433 W. 21st Street. 14 pp. An example of a brief 
and clear report of a cooperative society. 

Kagawa and Cooperatives. Edited by V. E. Marriott. Chicago, 
The Kingdom of God Fellowship, 19 S. LaSalle St., 1935. 10 cents, 
For quantity prices write E. R. Bowen, 167 West 12th Street, New 
York, N. Y. A brief account of Kagawa’s life and excerpts from 
his writings dealing with the cooperative movement. 

The Credit Union. By the Policyholders Service Bureau of the 
New York Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 1934. Mimeographed. 
Single copies free. A primer. 

The Bridge. Edited by Roy F. Bergengren. Boston, The Credit 
Union National Extension Bureau. 16 pp. Monthly periodical 
containing news and useful information regarding the credit union 
movement. 

Monthly Bulletin, New York. The New York State Credit 
Union League, 55 West 42nd Street. Official publication of the 
League. 


Cooperative Saving with Federal Credit Unions. Washington, 
D. C., Farm Credit Administration, 1935. 8 pp. Mimeographed. 
Single copies free. A monthly service bulletin. 


Farms and Farm Acreage Increase 


A preliminary tabulation of reports from the 1935 
Census of Agriculture, released by the Bureau of the 
Census, Washington, reveals a remarkable increase in the 
number of farms in the United States between the years 
1930 and 1935. (Agricultural censuses have been taken 
every five years since 1920.) 


Farm Census Data FoR THE UNITED STATES 


Number of Acreage in Value of Land 
Year Farms Farms and Buildings 
1930 6,288,648 986,771,016 $47,879,838,358 
1935 6,812,049 1,055,180,009 $32,884,342,378 


The increase in the number of farms in the country 
during the five year period was 8.3 per cent. No interpre 
tations of the census data are given. It appears, however, 


that much of the increase may be accounted for by a retur 
to the land on the part of industrial workers, and by the 
practice of part-time farming by workers who hold city 
jobs on full time or part time and commute from farm to 
factory. The census data show, too, that even with “agri 
cultural adjustment” programs in effect, considerably 
more gross acreage was in farms in 1935 than in 1930 
Much of the increase has undoubtedly taken place in the 
smaller “non-commercial” farming enterprises. Futur 
census tabulations “by size of farm” will throw additiond 
light on the situation. The value of the “agriculturd 
plant” shrank over 30 per cent. 
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